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Vertigo 


We must call vertigo every attraction of 
which the first effect is to surprise and stupefy 
the instinct of self-preservation. The being finds 
himself swept towards his ruin and seems per- 
suaded by the very vision of his own anni- 
hilation not to resist the power which has 
seduced him with dread. This force robs one 
of the strength to say no, when reflection 
would provide a basis for intelligent thought 
and free choice. It leaves only the slavish 
acquiescence of the somnambulist whose will 
plays no part and who is never able to choose; 
it ravishes the mind to such a point that this 
consent to the irreparable, which constitutes 
the highest resignation of man, passes in his 
eyes for the order of the day, his greatness 
and his rapture. This vertigo first destroys the 
autonomy of a being who is no more the point 
of departure, origin of movement or source 
of energy, but is like inert filings at the call 
of a strange magnet. He lets himself be sucked 
in by the whirlpool. It is an integral fact that 
existence shows itself defenseless in front of 
the temptations that destroy it. The abyss en- 
treats one. He who abandons himself to its 
fascination wants to make the movements 
which will remove him from the danger but, 
in spite of himself, he makes those that bring 
him nearer. He senses that he neither conceives 
nor executes any gestures save those that pre- 
cipitate him, as if the deadly image of de- 
struction, flattering one knows not what 
perverse taste, awakened in his secret self some 
intimate and pitiless participation. 

On numerous occasions, man thus hastens 
toward the object of his apprehension, of his 
fright, of his terror. All the degrees of fear 
seem raised in him, and to a corresponding 
degree, a tendency to default and apparently 
desert himself. He takes the side of that which 
makes him fearful, and neither resisting nor 
fighting, finds a dubious happiness in placing 
himself at its mercy. One must not imagine, 
however, that every terrible power shows itself 
equally capable of engendering such destruc- 
tion. The charm does not operate except be- 
tween contrasting elements, unequal in essence 
and in measure, and moreover these must be 
in nature and scale so diverse that between 
them there exists no possibility either of 
struggle or contact. One of them must be so 
completely destitute and so full of confusion 
in front of the other, so entirely devastating 
and foreign to its being, that it imagines noth- 
ing but the imminence of its engulfment and 
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prepares for it forthwith. For the insect it is 
the flame, for the bird the fixed eyes of the 
snake, and for man the void. But this last, 
more ill-favyored, possesses as well an imagi- 
nation that knows how to make the objects 
of vertigo arise where reality can furnish noth- 
ing to confound them. This is how great pas- 
sions may entail like effects, and to the gambler 
or the lover, the gaze of a woman or the green 
table presents sometimes an inexorable en- 
chantment, forerunner of death or ruin, to 
which nevertheless it is exalting and sweet to 
accede. 

Certainly, it is necessary to become precise 
at this point. Vertigo does not indifferently 
seize every man who loves or gambles. It is 
indeed in striving to define this particular way 
of behaving with the hazard of passion that 
one can better isolate and make the original 
reality felt, the same disastrous skidding under 
so many different forms. 

Whoever watches a gaming table quickly 
learns the difference between the real gambler 
and the occasional player or knowing mathe- 
matician. These last, if they do not quit after 
a stroke of luck, save at least a part of their 
winnings and, what is even more significant, 
play against chance, that is to say, on the 
color, the column, the number, that comes up 
least often or has not yet come up. Thus they 
rely, in this pure domain of chance, on a 
subterranean irregularity that each one tests in 
his own way. The most-informed discover the 
effect of this law which, giving full sway to 
chance in particular cases, nevertheless governs 
the whole with adequate firmness. As to the 
rest, there is the elementary hope, almost in- 
stinctive, in any case not at all reflective, of 
an inevitable reestablishment of equilibrium, 
which will necessarily come sooner or later and 
which one has only to fear will arrive too late. 
Everything thus rests on the feeling of an ob- 
scure and powerful justice which will bring 
forth the red after the black, the even after 
the odd, and which will summon up one num- 
ber after the other without leaving out a single 
one. And science, which reminds them that 
luck has neither heart nor memory, corrobo- 
rates them also in that, if they persist long 
enough in this way, they do so to win the 
little that is possible, and this minimum 
vigilance, which often represents nothing really 
effective, is absolutely all that luck leaves to 
calculation and to intelligent initiative and is 
priceless for that reason. Whoever profits from 
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this or keeps it in mind cannot be called sub- 
ject to vertigo. But others act the contrary. 
either from the natural disposition of their 
souls, or from the experience of having learned 
to their cost of the stubbornness of luck wher 
one plays against it. They throw themselves 
into the extreme opposite, and, as those who 
heaven hasn’t helped pray to the powers of 
darkness, they follow capricious fortune blind- 
ly, instead of being on the lookout and waiting 
for it, letting it continue, as it understands the 
path it is bound to take, without showing in 
the long run the least preference for their 
detours, shufflings, or regrets. They don’t hope 
for equity but for the favor — not of legality, 
but of the arbitrary. Ceasing to believe in the 
virtue of justice and order, they expect every- 
thing from disequilibrium, and flatter them- 
selves that they will be the sudden beneficiaries 
of a scandalous partiality of destiny. 

One says of them that they juggle with luck. 
Truly one sees them preferring the odd num- 
ber or the red when the red and the odd 
number turn up persistently. They give at- 
tention to the formal kinship of numbers or 
to their proximity on the table and thus pre- 
tend through contiguity or resemblance to find 
among them the chosen ones of the hour. Still 
more, they don’t think luck will abandon the 
number they have just favored and redouble 
or increase their stake. Risking each time their 
entire winnings and on the same elements that 
assured it, it is clear that they could not but 
lose all finally at one stroke, and they do lose. 
One might believe that the desire for disaster 
drives them on; they assert, rather, that noth- 
ing worthwhile can be gained in any other way. 
It’s not the certainty that they consider but the 
naive feeling that by abdicating entirely in 
front of destiny, they place destiny under ob- 
ligation. Destiny must recompense them, they 
who deserve most from it and who showed 
more faith in its grace than the sly and prudent 
crowd. The absurdity of this hope already in- 
dicates the alienation of their minds. They 
rush to their ruin, and as this is nothing more 
or less in the domain of property than death 
in the domain of being, one can rightly com- 
pare the exquisite anguish of the gambler in 
front of the fatal ball, the unconditional defer- 
ment that he makes of his well-being in this 
world where he has no control and where he 
uses against himself the little foresight that is 
given him, like a sensualist of nothingness, to 
one knows not what secret taste, to a perilous 
gluttony, or a thirst that can be quenched only 
in this “shallow, slandered brooklet, death.” 
It’s enough not to find this sweet and reassur- 
ing and self-seduced metaphor of the poet too 
persuasive. 

So it goes with certain lovers whose passion 
is unrequited and who see less an equal in the 
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wonian they love than a sort of splendid bowl 
filled with a powerful liquor and subdued like 
an elementary force to laws other than them- 
selves, bringing them to the abyss. It would be 
sufficient for this woman to be beautiful and 
to be insensitive, to attract and to refuse her- 
self, body or soul. . . She must stay without a 
quiver before the confusion she provokes, with- 
out joy or vanity even in the face of supreme 
homage, and remorseless in having accepted 
with boredom so much vain devotion; in a 
word, cold before this burning frenzy and with- 
out regret at not partaking of it, but quick to 
provoke it when she hatches schemes the better 
to debase those whom she devours. 

All this isn’t difficult, and were she wanton 
and cheap, without depth or rareness, it is 
enough to transform such a creature into a 
being one places above human dimensions and 
who, it seems, is troubled neither by the judg- 
ments of the intellect nor bound by common 
morality. The passion of man, as soon as he 
ceases to resist, does the rest. He sanctions 
everything in this woman and first of all that 
which damns him. He lets himself be carried 
away by strange and disastrous actions which 
have no other root than his own weakness; 
and, believing himself cornered through some 
occult and terrible power of his mistress, he 
exalts all the more the image he forms of her, 
and thus justifies his having committed so 
many dreadful mistakes. He does not perceive 
that the divinity of his idol consists only in the 
excess of sacrifices that he pays her and that 
he measures her grandeur by the deepness of 
the abyss in which he wallows. That is why 
such a woman has every right to be called 
fatale and plays the part of destiny for this 
wretch who because of her rushes to an earthly 
but decisive damnation. Fiction, which some- 
times reproduces reality and more often pro- 
longs or completes it, is filled with situations 
of this sort. Such a predilection cannot signify 
nothing at all. Sometimes a careless sensibility 
tries to strip the heroine of all human char- 
acter, and there are those famous accounts 
which situate in the heart of a faraway and 
unhealthy continent, behind huge stretches of 
sand or swamps, a mythical and still more 
inaccessible sovereign, or an_ enchantress 
dazzling and rich in magic spells. Those who 
have approached her and whom she has ren- 
dered guilty of the greatest crimes, if some 
change of mind made them escape the spell 
of the sorceress, return of their own free will 
to find in the arms of the goddess a death 
which they have accepted in advance. And this 
death finds them calm and gratified. Some- 
times a less ardent imagination draws a_per- 
sonage of more modest dimensions, disquieting 
in her discretion, whose ravages are the more 
surprising and severe, the more incapable she 


seems of desiring or conceiving them. It is a 
question of a mischievous and capricious child, 
lover of luxuries and pleasures, as quick to be 
gay as the other was solemn and harsh. Manon, 
to name her, instead of Antinéa. She no less 
naturally accepts illustrious sacrifices and 
gracefully conducts her victims to the depths 
of degradation, she too deriving her mystery 
from the succession of griefs and misfortunes 
encountered by those who love her. The empti- 
ness of her soul produces the same effect ag 
the royal pride of her rival. It renders her 
equally incapable of being moved and of un- 
derstanding. The man reconciles himself to 
this hardness as to a power that ignores him 
at the very moment it breaks him, and he 
knows, as a gambler does, that he has but an 
instant’s chance to win. 

When one questions oneself as to the means 
of such fascination, one is quickly brought to 
distinguish it from both love and desire. There 
is only a delirium of the heart and senses. It’s 
a seduction that the most perspicacious have 
seen carry the being beyond the depths of the 
soul, this side of the body, even lower than 
sex, to restore him to life rendered indifferent 
by the lower depths, where there exists neither 
emotion nor sensation, but a soft, rhythmic 
rocking, the eternal subterranean lapping that 
confounds being and non-being. 

In truth, the human forms of vertigo are 
numerous, but these examples suffice to give 
the general idea. Whoever is prey to it re- 
nounces any measurement, refuses to maintain 
against the undivided forces of exterior menace 
the independence, energy and initiative of a 
will master of itself. Instead of a being work- 
ing on objects and striving to compose them in 
his own image, vertigo means that he yields to 
their weight and follows them where they lead. 
He abandons them to themselves and at the 
same time abandons himself to their will. Bet- 
ter, he aids them, pushes them in their descent, 
and is intoxicated to accelerate the movement 
that carries him along. Enough of struggling, 
enough of swimming against the stream — 
fatigue seizes the athlete and with it the subtle 
temptation to join with the forces against 
which, until then, he has painfully fought. 
When it is so easy to go where they go, what 
good to try furiously to hold an isolated place, 
impotent, sorrowful, resisting without hope an 
indefatigable and self-renewing enemy, through 
whom one will not be any the less submerged, 
writhing and desolate rather than willing and 
joyous? Thus one entrusts oneself to fate. Im- 
mediately in exchange for the accepted risk, 
the final loss of the capacity to choose the way 
and to stop where one pleases, this resignation 
soothes the man in his anxiety, exempts his 
mind from the necessity to anticipate and his 
will from decision, yet brings to his soul the 


peace of profundity and inflames his pride 
with the thought that he is in accord with the 
world, with life and history, and so the eddies 
of fate lead him to the abyss or to glory. 

Buyt what would destiny be without such 
abdications? They constitute its strength. With 
vertigo, assent is the principle. Far from being 
born of peril, vertigo engenders it, and this 
distinguishes it from fear. Danger does not 
belong to the void, from which it is only 
necessary to turn aside, nor to the serpent for 
the bird whose wings could take it out of reach 
— but the man leans over the void, and the 
bird does not know how to turn away its head. 
Doubtless the latter has no freedom to evade 
its destruction, but human affairs are less cut 
and dried. Certainly will power is not equally 
divided amongst men: one knows that they 
resist temptation dissimilarly, and many remain 
unscathed only because they have never en- 
countered the occasion. At the extreme, how- 
ever, the gaming-table is in itself as little ruin- 
ous, and the woman as little “‘fatal,’’? as the 
void and the serpent are murderous for those 
whom they do not attract. Likewise, this fate 
does not exist except for whoever abandons 
himself to it and signifies a wholly internal 
collapse. Doubtless one magnifies it, projects 
it outside oneself, makes a god of it. All this 
only marks the totality of the resignation. 

Whoever would like to venture further will 
find that a similar vertigo may seize whole 
societies and it isn’t inconceivable that war 
owes its glorification to such a beguilement, 
desired and sometimes fervently received as a 
supreme consecration. In fact, since nations 
cannot meet either complete or partial de- 
struction except in armed conflict, war figures 
eminently as the critical phase of their exist- 
ence, constitutes for them the decisive proof, 
and consequently represents in just measure 
their destiny. Nothing more is needed to de- 
velop on its account the most contradictory 
feelings. One notes, in effect, that it excites 
now a sort of quasi-religious enthusiasm, or at 
least an evident yielding, now —and more 
commonly — the irrevocable condemnation of 
terrified horror and disgust. One must not 
insist that these attitudes be always pure and 
extreme, but none of them, given that it be 
somewhat spirited, holding the other guilty and 
almost sacrilegious, will attempt to understand 
or discuss the one it detests. 

It follows that there normally exists a previ- 
ous consent to war that is a counterpart to the 
repugnance it ordinarily excites. This is not 
without relation to the structure of States. 
Some, who will not hear of leaving their for- 
tune to destiny, but conduct their politics with 
prudence and reason, do not try to mobilize 
the resources and energies they possess and do 
not make their arms work longer or educate 
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their courage solely for the day of an heroic 
decision. Likewise, they have little need of a 
mysticism of war, which they never wage ex- 
cept through resignation and after having sub- 
mitted to the most painful sacrifices in order 
to avoid it. They have the knowledge that it is 
a great misfortune. On the contrary, it happens 
that a difficult situation or a conjunction of 
various influences, of which some may be en- 
tirely spiritual, leads a people to consent to 
the ultimate risk and causes it to despair of 
the familiar road. It accepts in spirit the war 
for tomorrow, and in fact today the renunci- 
ations that it finds necessary. It adapts to this 
perspective its entire activity and the different 
aspects of its national life and the economy 
of pure science. The die is cast. It is only 
necessary to obey and work, put the shoulder 
to the wheel. 

And this effort is quickly accompanied by 
the deification of power and the law of arms. 
It is not too much to say that such a nation 
prepares for war when it desires it, waits 
trembling like a bride, and sees in it the ter- 
rible justification both of its sacrifices and its 
conception of nature and history. It feels des- 
tined for such a course and is precipitated 
towards it more by an irrevocable abdication 
of will than by deliberate choice, at the worst 
renewed at every crossroads. One will not know 
how to speak of responsibility when all mis- 
fortune has come from declining it, and one 
has forbidden oneself ever to dream of the 
consequences, and you say no longer, “I fore- 
see,” but, ‘Come what may.” 

Thus they go together, the road that leads 
a State to war and the path that leads the con- 
science to consent. Both are occasions of verti- 
go and preference given to the decision of 
ungovernable forces over the operative and 
tenacious will. Of course, the principal cause 
of the conflict isn’t there. But it is given too 
many explanations, which on reflection are 
neither clear nor convincing. It isn’t that any 
of the explanations appears false, but they 
seem to lack an important element such as the 
intimate spring which finally makes them ef- 
ficacious without itself acting directly or ever 
showing its nature in the light of day. Indeed 
one computes the part the passions play as well 
as that of self-control. One measures the role 
of politics and economy, one argues about 
which prevails, the fatherland or money, pride 
or profit, defense of the soil or conquest of 
markets, and one never settles which one turns 
the scale, the interest of the nation, or simply 
interests. Further one hears the claim of fight- 
ing for some ideal of liberty or justice and 
this, if not perfectly certain, at least consti- 
tutes an infinitely more satisfying reason than 
those naive persons imagine who make a pro- 
fession of doubting all naiveté. Still, none of 
these motives imposes itself in a conclusive 
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fashion. To say that war is waged for the 
triumph of right is to forget that, first, war is 
the termination of right and, undertaken or 
not for a good cause, it brings with it more 
exactions than it is destined to cure. If a people 
desires to derive glory from it, the struggle 
must be equal and difficult; this is a lot to risk 
for a happiness that very few appreciate. It is 
evident on the other hand that war prospers 
certain industries but paralyses more, which 
must no less find it to their advantage to avoid 
war as the others to provoke it. And neither 
the former nor the latter are protected from 
seeing themselves perish by fire or sword. As 
to the richness of the country, it is clear that 
so much destruction cannot increase it and it 
cannot even be replenished by exacting tribute 
from an enemy even more devastated. Finally, 
if passion provokes war, one imagines as well 
that the greatest number has above all the de- 
sire not to provoke it, and if they do so, 
gratifying the bellicose ardor of certain ones, 
still the dread of a multitude must be van- 
quished at every moment. 

These problems are extremely complex: the 
most elementary prudence counsels one not to 
bring them up, if the difficulty itself, influenc- 
ing those who study them, did not also make 
one think that they neglect some truth which 
is not in their province. The thing is that war 
possesses a force of attraction attaching itself 
to each of the diverse factors capable of bring- 
ing it on and then allowing it to prevail. Every- 
thing happens as though things left to them- 
selves fell into war, as if one had to resist 
them in order to avoid war. A heaviness seems 
to play in its favor. If one gives inte it, that 
will be the prime basis for all the forces work- 
ing to bring the conflict to birth and these 
increase by themselves through virtue of the 
simple fact that the more they try the more 
they succeed in augmenting their power. They 
capitalize constantly on their advantages. 
Nothing is lost here; everything creates itself. 
Nothing is produced which doesn’t become 
within the hour a means of production and 
produces in turn. This accumulation is rapid 
and has no other end than war itself, the 
sudden waste of reserves and of moral and 
material energies, the explosion that ruins and 
crowns at the same time — and justifies the 
fact that they have been accumulated. Such a 
circle properly constitutes the vertigo of war: 
it provokes a real plunge towards catastrophe, 
a movement that accelerates itself without 
one’s aiding it and which one is neither capable 
nor desirous of slackening. And soon it be- 
comes like the sanctification of this catastrophe, 
which takes on the appearance of a grandiosé 
and terrible destiny, a sumptuous and frightful 
apotheosis which swallows up the individual in 
order to decide the fate of a people. 


(Continued on page 13) 


The Endless Jasland. 


There are many faces in Hide and Seek and, 
mirrorlike, it will reflect the thousands of faces 
which in the future shall be exposed to it. In a 
sense all images are faces, objects having only 
fronts, objects innocently exposing all that 
they care to seem. Hide and Seek is a large face 
composed of an apparently incalculable num- 
ber of facets or small faces, and in it the 
smaller exists in the larger in an infinite sense 
of being at home. If only the face of the world, 
standing opposite Hide and Seek, the face of 
the world composed as it is of the facets that 
curve and interpenetrate even as they do in 
this painting, 'f only these could be as much at 
home with themselves as Hide and Seek with 
itself! 

If nature be taken as a whole, and that, in 
great arms, is the way Hide and Seek takes it, 
then its most pervasive and potent part, the 
human being, will be more precious than the 
most precious jewel. At one time, I am certain, 
like a transcendent ore, the conception of this 
painting lay in the earth of Pavel Tchelitchew, 
and now, like mined gold, it is a standard of 
excellence on which an illimitable value may 
be set. Such things are taken from nature by 
men to symbolize her wealth and to hold up 
before the gazer that quality of sheer let-live 
which it is the destiny of the human imagina- 
tion and its natural enclosure, the human body, 
to propagate. 

In the past, men were gifted with anxiety to 
discover a formula for synthetic gold, a trans- 
mutation of metals and other substances which 
should turn the poor into the rich. They did 
not know that gold, being in the total view of 
existence a symbol and not a reality, is fluid. 
It is mixed with mercury. In one sense, the 
golden ore of Tchelitchew lies in paint tubes, 
but in Hide and Seek he has hidden cadmium, 
cerulean, siennas, scarlet, emerald and the rest 
as though not alone the earth could yield up 
gold but the sky, the tree, the water, and flesh 
too. By virtue of Tchelitchew’s eye and hand — 
by virtue of his entire body, for an artist keeps 
nothing from his art — paint becomes the ab- 
solute symbol of all living substances and their 
value, the standard of excellence in the dande- 
lion and the dirt no less than the baby and the 
branch. It is what unifies them and, in a field 
of total dimensions, places all — even a land- 
scape in a butterfly’s wing — in an unremitting 
relation of ease with what is closest and farthest 
away. This is why emotion is almost wholly 
lacking to Hide and Seek. This painting’s law 


by Parker Jylor 


is hide emotions and seek forms. This painting 
demonstrates that.man haunts the natural uni- 
verse in which, as an organism, he is the most 
recent development. The fluttering paranoia of 
the forest sees in the forest pool not a leaf nor 
a berry nor a claw but a heavenly animal, a 
human being, a delicate finger. 


Tchelitchew has restored to painting that 
sense of the organicism of nature which has 
been lost to it so largely. The veins in the head 
of the new-born infant — the happy child ly- 
ing between the big toe and longest toe of the 
tree form as between the thighs of its mother 
— these veins rise to the surface of the skin 
like lips desiring to be kissed, because at last 
they have reached the light and can be admired. 
But not one (we hope) is to be split; none, like 
a mouth, can open for a kiss. The law of their 
excellence is that they remain closed, that they 
shall become less beautiful than Tchelitchew 
has painted them, that they shall be forgotten 
beneath the hair that will cover them, but that 
they shall, growing, be essential to the en- 
trancing organism which men and women will 
love (even hate) but which will exist trium- 
phantly in and for itself, in and for all other 
things, mixing, without mercy or rhythm, 
selfishness and generosity. The infantile veins 
seem to be about to burst, to spread along the 
canvas trickles of blood. What omen have we 
that somehow this will never happen? Only the 
expression as of sublime contentment and 
impregnable belief in destiny on the infant’s 
face. But this is enough. Even to the iciest, 
emptiest abyss which intrudes at the lower 
righthand side of the painting, Tchelitchew 
supplies the world of contentment in every 
detail. And this contentment is not of course 
the commonplace feeling but the philosophic 
feeling expressed by the phrase, “This is the 
best of all possible worlds.”? And not in the 
literal sense of that proverb but in the symbolic 
sense, wherein all anomalies are reconciled. Of 
the antagonized Will to Exist — who can doubt 
its terror, its perhaps blind and beaten confi- 
dence, its forlorn persistence in crowds of two 
or more, its miraculous success in an individual, 
in the woman who has lived to be a hundred? 
But such things are symbolically presented in 
Hide and Seek; no drama is in it and only one 
situation: la condition humaine, and this is: 


To Be. 


What floral forms the infinitive takes in this 
painting! Here the infinitive is so much a 
flower that even death is not present, at least 
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not inasmuch as one may enter Hide and Seek 
and live there indefinitely with but one irony: 
the final mystery of identity. The wrinkle which 
is the natural line, and which linguistically is 
symbolic of decay, has a vast and life-giving 
role in this painting; it appears in the age of 
the tree trunk, in the nostalgic articulation of 
flesh, in the vein, in the twig against the sky, 
in the attenuation of the flame and the in- 
decision of water simultaneously and in a sense 
interchangeably. But in Hide and Seek this, 
even as the most abstract line on a map, is the 
universal wrinkle, a barely visible frontier of 
being, the last moment before non-being, the 
goodbye always in the moment of being pro- 
nounced. The tree, composed starkly only of 
the human hand and human foot, the cen- 
tral form in the painting, is a shadow 
thrown across the lakelike face of the 
almost square canvas, a shadow whose sym- 
bolic substance is gold, whose darkness is 
metamorphecsed through the ambivalence of 
Tchelitchew’s palette into earthy light. Between 
the fingers of the branching hand, as rootlike 
as it is mature, emerge the children of the 
womb of space, insouciant accidents, hazards 
of air more daring than those that mother and 
father the airman, including one whose flying 
flames, between the third and fourth fingers, 
are like the catastrophes of matches one lit in 
secret when a child, hoping to be transmuted 
in the flames of the magic box from inferior 
childhood into overwhelming grownness. In all 
the elements provided for them in Hide and 
Seek, the child plays hide and seek with the 
adult as the adult plays hide and seek with the 
child. That we cannot forget we are children! 
Tchelitchew in his infinitely commodious uni- 
verse makes room for this fault too, brushes 
aside with his brush that formal appearance 
which is responsible for the adult, the face of 
the Unconscious Will, and with nonchalant 
grace substitutes for it the infancy of the 
dandelion puff, whose valiant yet perishable 
stars are enshrined like ikons in the autobiog- 
raphy of the wind. All is a constellation in 
Hide and Seek, even that flesh which we are 
(touch and see!) and which is not stellar, but 
phallic and foaming. 

But I must not forget to recognize, before 
it is too late, the green in it, the taste on my 
tongue when I was young. Green of leaf, in 
the alchemy of Hide and Seek, equals blue of 
sky and yellow of sun. What can science say 
to this but yes? The old in ignorance also con- 
firm it. In any painting there must be basic 
shadow, basic luminosity, and in much of Hide 
and Seek the shadow is green; the grass in the 
blade, the very spine of summer, what lies 
green even around the corner. There are forms 
in this painting of fingers, arms, elbows, 
shoulders, ligaments without masquerade, tor- 
soes, midways, alleys, parapets, turrets from 
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which and on which one can but never does 
cast’ a last look. The density, whether cold or 
hot, moying or still, emits its green sex, bi- 
sected by air. What armors of knights — nights 
of amours! And the defiance, the safety, of 
everything in Hide and Seek is that it is clad 
in color as an Eskimo in furs. And the coldest 
blue shadow, like the heart of an iceberg, is a 
hearth at which the soul may warm its fingers. 
After the repulsive smoke of the fire, the green 
of the pleading blade of wheat under the hel- 
met of its final gold! Grey is the one tone with 
which Hide and Seek has no treaty. Nothing in 
it is neutral. For what is neutrality? A kind 
of fear. 

There is no fear in Hide and Seek. There can 
be none where there is knowledge. Knowledge 
comes where there is selfness in relation to all 
that deserves or demands relation. One might 
ask, after seeing everything seeable for a while 
in Hide and Seek, and marvelling: ‘“‘What is its 
personality? Who is the painter?”” Among these 
apertures taught to be pools, among these 
pools whose water, as though by illusion, is 
bounded by branches imitating the outlines of 
children, among these boys who, swimming 
inside themselves, as air, pool, flesh indiscrimi- 
nately, dive with their arms elegantly beside 
them toward the little girl all of whose limbs 
try to embrace the great tree, reaching her 
only as she reaches it in an eternal effort of 
embracing, can in this a symbol be found for 
the sensibility as we say of other paintings, 
this one is macabre, that one humorous, an- 
other voluptuous? No, because these adjectives 
denote dominant themes, attributes which, as 
with people, define motives and circumscribe 
morality. The human personality in its objec- 
tive phases, even that of the painter, is exiled 
from the endless island of Hide and Seek, and 
in its place we find the omnipresent soul, the 
“personality” of nature, masquerading in man 
as a child in some outlandish superb mask. In 
this painting the palette becomes the unifying 
principle, the total gamut of being as man is 
the total gamut of natural objects. 

Tchelitchew has not deemed the mechanical 
object necessary to the symbolic gamut. I can 
see why. Because the machine is the product 
of man’s conscious will, a repetition of the 
physical principles of nature in terms of use. 
Man transforms nature in this manner but he 
does not unify himself with it except by recog- 
nizing, as he would an airplane if alone on a 
desert isle, those forms of chemical upheaval 
which have produced him, according to his 
divine illusion, as an eternal form in time. In 
Hide and Seek he is eternal also in space, wood 
being as susceptible as air, water, and fire, in 
repeating all his tenacious fragments. Not what 
we make but what we are we see with the eye 
of the whole body. 


Pavel Tchelitchew 


HIDE AND SEEK (Detail) 


[Collection Museum of Modern Art] 


The foot of Tchelitchew’s tree is planted on 
the earth while its hand reaches for the sky. 
This gesture is reproduced by the little girl, 
whose beautiful legs stand so firmly; yet so 
firm too are her hands that she might acro-, 
batically be standing on them. Turn the picture 
upside down by moving your head wrongside 
up; nothing is disturbed but, momentarily, 
your balance. The diving boys, one with epau- 
lets of flame, are now rightside up in the 
interstices of the fingers, and are themselves 
centripetal fingers reversing the centrifugal 
movement of the human hand as it opens to 
grasp. Thus the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces are depicted as they are, reciprocal and 
balancing, permitting the same equilibrium 
which allows the painter to stand in front of 
the canvas, his hand to hold the paint brush. 

Writing, as I do, so well aware that all I 
have said does not exhaust the content of this 
painting, either literally or symbolically, that 
no matter how long this piece might be, it too 
could be called Hide and Seek, my sight dives 
as though learning to swim, to the upper right- 
hand corner where the branches turn into in- 
flamed leaves tapering off into glittering twigs 
inoculated with boys, and finally into a portion 
which is like the sky looked at too close to the 
neighborhood of the sun, the dazzle obscuring 
the blue, and one sees the nimbus that dances 
in the air, like the blond ghost of the sun after 
our eyes, smitten with subtle pain, lid them- 
selves and then observe the heavenly orb under 
the lid in that form neither bright nor dim, but 
translucent, and healing our startled egos, 
ashamed that the eyes cannot look everywhere, 
even directly at the sun. 

No, and before human misery and human 
slaughter the eyes of the narcissus-soul volun- 
tarily turn away! It is why Tchelitchew has 
shown us the back of the little girl, whose 
waist, like the waist of the tree, bisects the 
canvas latitudinally. She has turned away from 
the sight of war, poverty, and disease, as of 
things not fit to exchange glances with Being. 
Decay as well as Death is absent from Hide and 
Seek! Here the head of reality is blindfolded 
out of its own reflex action, the identical reflex 
that protects the delicate eye from looking 
straight at the source of all light. With respect 
to Light and Life, Seeing and Soul play hide 
and seek, hiding from death and seeking its 
opposite. In the positivism of Tchelitchew’s 
desire, however, everything appears as a con- 
crete form of the Will to Live and is sym- 
bolized by the Universal Wrinkle. The newborn 
child is more unbearably wrinkled than the 
hundred-year-old woman, though it is possible 
to see in each at once that reconcilement to the 
processes of growth and alertness toward the 
droops of decay which are equally inseparable 
from the cosmic motion. In the phallus, as in 
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the breast of woman, the eye is the mouth; so, 
likewise, youth may be age. The face of exist- 
ence painted by Tchelitchew contains symboli- 
cally all such economies of function, since in 
order to reduce infinity to a definite space, it 
is imperative to simplify. 

In a way, everything in nature is old from 
the beginning, and childhood holds but the 
first tottering steps for the attempt to turn 
life inside out. On a unique planet that spins 
and flies, and in a familiar universe whose 
directions are wholly impure, what do back- 
ward and forward, up and down really signify? 
What, above all, asks Hide and Seek, do in and 
out mean? Profound emotions are connected 
with the sensations and ideas these adverbs 
denote but, in the sense of an ultimate desti- 
nation, there where, at last, nothing but life 
stands looking like a formula from Einstein, 
we can handle these directions with no confi- 
dence at all. Doors, for instance, do not exist 
in this painting, in that their concept (since 
primal nature, however tempted, can never 
close its only, dividing door upon itself) can- 
not be deduced from the doors of Tchelitchew’s 
world, all of which are open, or I should say 
opening. Where there are no doors, there are 
no arrivals and no departures! Everything is 
always present; the acts of vanishing and ap- 
pearing are the same. 

What then does the central idea of the 
Blindfold positively mean in this painting? A 
blindfold is specifically for the eyes, for the 
twin organs of sight, that sense which above all 
gives us a symbolic conception of the world. 
Tchelitchew intends the blindfold to represent 
an attack on all previous uses of dimension 
and perspective by saying that, in walking to- 
ward the future, man must see what is behind 
him (as the back of the little girl never ceases 
to stare at us) only in order, while not turning 
his head, to reformulate what the eye beholds 
in front of the body. Everything for which man 
is responsible in nature contains a material 
past and a memory past, both automatically 
projected by the brain no less than by the 
faculty of sight always forward into time and 
space. Not as a rope around his neck but as a 
handkerchief around his eyes, man’s world 
persists. In this strange game of Hide and Seek, 
depriving him some instants of the use of his 
most precious and imaginative organ, his own, 
acknowledged eyes, he tries, stumbling against 
a skunk cabbage at the foot of a tree, to see 
with every part of him but what apparently is 
alone in being designed to see: the optical 
faculty itself. 

The matiére of Hide and Seek was a mystery 
till suddenly I realized — indeed, I realize it 
only now — it is that shallow and translucent, 
perfectly smooth, matiére of the material eye 
itself, the locus of all the luxurious longing 


of painters. What an exquisite narcissism 
Tchelitchew has prepared on the inside of the 
blindfold of his canvas, which he wraps around 
the head like a magician’s shroud! It is the 
texture of the visual organ, for no matter what 
is in the painting, it is seen as in an eye havy- 
ing either a flat or convex surface. On the 
inside of the blindfold what the eyes behold 
is, briefly, eyeness; a texture, a distinct body 
of visibility which interpenetrates fourth-di- 
mensionally with all other bodies, solid or 
fluid. Whether it be the bursting bouquet whick 
has taken up abode in the face of the child 
at the upper lefthand side, or the phosphor- 
escent purples and reds of the hand invading 
with mineral stealth the ground near the center 
bottom, it is seen as mirrored in an eye. Em- 
erald color that makes summer hang so heavy 
would put the teeth on edge were it not thus 
reflected, and the cadmium that sings louder 
than a bird would jar were it not a pregnancy 
in the lit eye of Tchelitchew the father. 
Higher on the same side of the picture, climbs 
the bridelike foliation of the busiest tree of 
summer, lodged in it (and thus the most ex- 
uberant and lascivious spot) a bird’s nest, 
dealing a surprise which, though we are pre- 
pared for it (since we know where a bird’s 
nest is to be found) stuns us every time with 
the joy of discovery. Above everything else I 
know, Hide and Seek teems with such things 
madly true, soaring, and small, and not least 
those children of mutinous sizes who, like 
maggots refusing to abandon a corpse at the 
hour of its birth, are delivered to us like so 
many inexplicable accidents of being, divinely 
fresh and plentiful as bulletholes. . . 


Whatever happens in front of the swarming 
and swivelling blindfold of Hide and Seek, 
behind it the body dare not drop, the imagi- 
nation dare not sleep, man dare not die. The 
eye of life cannot be killed while its lid is 
raised with the consent of all nature! To live 
is to be awake. To be awake is to know that 
not even sleep or night is a real blindfold. 
The death of man’s restive forms, the only 
things apart or together that incite us to think 
of immortality, can only be the death of God, 
in whose eye the living and the dead, the 
moving and the still, are characterized by iden- 
tical velocities as they hang, ‘‘advancing”’ or 
“retreating,” in that unique space wherein the 
nudity of the cosmos, with no hole to hide in, 
eternally makes its farewell appearance. 
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VERTIGO 


(Continued from page 8) 

On the whole, society acts like a second 
nature, just as blind, unintelligent and insensi- 
tive gs the first. Man must treat as such both 
the one and the other, and mistrust both. Each 
possesses its own laws and its particular inertia. 
As society is made up only of man, he can 
hardly believe that it divides its nature and that 
society itself is nature. He is surprised that it 
is neither entirely transparent to contemplation 
nor completely permeable to his will. He is 
astonished that it has a thickness, an opacity, 
a mass. He expected a sphere without qualities 
or powers, a sort of absolute and geometric 
space, which would not exert influence over his 
movements, or constrain him in anything, and 
he finds an unequal stretch, magnetic, orien- 
tated, where everything is situated and where 
the situation entails grave consequences, where 
one does not move about without fatigue and 
where nothing finally is either equivalent or 
interchangeable. He does not realize without 
displeasure that he cannot, there too, command 
except in obeying. He finds the boundaries of 
his powers more narrow than he imagined and 
wherever his power does not reach, he sees the 
simple domain of the mechanical begin, which 
cares neither for the griefs of man nor for his 
joy, and still less for his virtues. We know that. 
But we know also that space, the frame that 
seems made to receive everything without alter- 
ing anything, imposes nevertheless on each 
thing particular relations which happen to oc- 
cupy a determined place and which, for ex- 
ample, hinders the superimposition, even men- 
tally, of two identical figures such as an object 
and its reflection, or the two hands of the same 
being. One is convinced of the total impotence 
of space to add anything to whatever inhabits 
it. In an analagous fashion, society appears not 
to be independent of the individuals that com- 
pose it, yet nevertheless escapes from their 
desires and sometimes catches them in its trap. 
As soon as one studies it, one discovers this 
formidable attribute. When two rival States 
increase their armaments in emulation of each 
other and reach the edge of bankruptcy with- 
out changing in the least the difference be- 
tween their forces, with neither prevailing, one 
naturally recalls, in the presence of this vain 
and exhausting rivalry, the effort of pine-trees 
which, in certain formations, waste a precious 
sap in pushing their trunks always higher, so 
that the last branches cover those of their 
neighbor and take away its sun. Thus one sees 
enormous denuded boles of which only the 
peaks stay green and alive. It is fitting to re- 
member this comparison, which is not wholly 
gratuitous: it well shows how events which men 
seem to command and which seem the effect 

(Continued on page 20) 


THE NEW PROMETHEUS 


by Nicolas Calas 


Dialectic materialism does not know the dualism between 
means and end. The end flows naturally from the histori- 
cal movement. Organically the means are subordinated to 
the end. The immediate end becomes the means for a 
further end. —LEon Trotsky, “Their Morals and Ours. 
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His confidence in reason shaken, appalled 
by the contemporary tyrant’s transgression of 
all accepted rules, the intellectual of today 
shows in his search for a new morality a 
marked preference for the Archetype — for 
one who wishes to save humanity by his model 
conduct, the development of which is set in 
advance. If man learnt not to cheat, then, 
like a knight in a game of chess he could be 
counted upon to act according to rules set 
down for the knight and not those for the 
bishop or the pawn. When translated into 
social reality these “castes” of knights and 
bishops become artists and saints. The arche- 
type is the one who wins the game by achiey- 
ing successfully his “mission.” Thus, thanks 
to the representative of a “caste” the “com- 
munity,” the Blacks or the Whites are vic- 
torious. But in a game wherein human beings 
replace inanimate pawns moved by the player, 
it is necessary for “bishops” and “castles” to 
cooperate with the “knight”; this can only be 
done by transcending their reality — the rules 
they are confined to — through intuition, 
which is what the mystic would call grace and 
the psychoanalyst sublimation. If one refuses to 
accept either the theory based on the hy- 
pothesis of a supernatural player or the pre- 
determined role of castes, there is still the lead 
of Prometheus. 


It is then necessary to the mystifications of 
a history of patterns (the histories of Spengler 
and Toynbee) and to a psychology of types 
and of false individualism (Jung) to oppose 
the dynamic view of historical materialism and 
Freudian psychology. 


The emphasis should be placed on historic 
tasks and not on archetype heroes; to the 
caste hero we oppose the individual hero; to 
intuitions (the grace bestowed or the power 
of sublimation), fidelity to the materialist’s 
idea. Since Prometheus has cheated the gods 
man has ceased to play and invents new tricks: 
thus Galileo moves the world which Archi- 
medes claimed could be moved; Brancusi gives 
wings to stones first brought to life by Pyg- 
malion. All are heroes for they have created, 
but who can say without chaining the mind 
that the one to be followed always is the 
martyr rather than the statesman, the artist 
rather than the warrior? Since our society has 
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substituted the cult of the unknown soldier 
for the hero, liberty can only serve all who 
want to establish a regime of tyranny; des- 
potism is the sour fruit of Democracy and 
none saw this more clearly than Plato and 
Demosthenes. Whosoever is against tyranny 
and won’t accept its conquests must oppose to 
the Hitlers and Stalins great men in place of 
conquerors. 

The anxiety that is the consequence of the 
feeling of guilt, and that has its cause in the 
fear of revealing a secret, can only be over- 
come by following a discipline of purification. 
The method employed varies according to the 
degree of civilization of the body social. From 
the terrific anxiety repressed in primitive so- 
ciety by a system of taboos man gradually 
succeeded in overcoming certain fears by de- 
veloping the less rigid notion of sin. The 
individualization of sin as contrasted to its 
tribal fixation, so obvious in Judaism, is an 
achievement of the Greeks; only in a civili- 
zation where gods had been humanized as they 
were in the Iliad could the cause of sin come 
to be attributed to human instead of super- 
natural forces. 

After the great reformers, Minos, Homer, 
Zarathustra and Saint Paul, Christian confes- 
sion added a definitely individual and dynamic 
element to this process of purification, but 
only in our day, due to psycho-analysis and the 
theory of sublimation, can we speak of the 
complete secularization of purification and 
therefore foresee the time when society will 
rationalize dynamic rules of conduct. Man can 
only hope to overcome the atavistic sense of 
guilt by aiming at new goals. The last great 
heroes of the western world, Taylor and Ford, 
belong to a new type, the engineers. After the 
depression and the loss of confidence in prog- 
ress the two extremes, amoralism and mysti- 
cism, invaded all fields of activity. It is un- 
necessary now to refute the amoralist attitude 
as events, this war in particular, have made 
it obvious that indifference toward institutions 
is no more compatible with intellectual life. 
But it is the incompatibility between the ra- 
tionalist’s and the mystic’s attitude toward 
guilt and sin that makes it impossible for all 
who still defend Hegel’s great aphorism, “all 
that is real is rational and all that is rational 
is real”, to accept a mystic solution to the 
problem of values. 

But neither do the mystics agree among 
themselves upon the nature of purity. Accord- 


ing to Aldous Huxley “a man who has learnt 
to love God intensely and unremittingly can 
safely do what he wishes, because he will never 
wish to do evil.” This deification of man has 
always been considered heretical by the Chris- 
tian churches and it is certainly contrary to 
the dogma of grace. Caught between the con- 
tradiction evil-purity it is not good deeds that 
the saint can oppose to temptation but only 
God’s charity. The case against the purely con- 
templative type of mysticism Huxley now ad- 
vocates with such zeal is forcefully exposed 
by Saint Augustine: “If . . . invulnerability 
means a state in which there is no fear to 
tempt us and torment us this invulnerability 
is to be shunned in this life if we are to live 
it.’ But why reopen the case of oriental phi- 
losophy? None of its supporters have yet been 
able to refute successfully Hegel’s indictment 
of it. As long as we cannot see in Indian 
philosophy anything more “than the soul 
drawing itself within itself, raising itself up 
into liberty or thought which constitutes itself 
for itself’? this is “‘just as empty vanity where 
the subjective power of negation alone remains, 
everything disappears, this abstraction of in- 
tellectual substantiality only signifies an escape 
into what is empty and without determination, 
wherein everything vanishes. . . The Idea has 
not become objective in Indian philosophy.” 
The French Yogists who now contemplate in 
Marseilles the navel of their shrinking bellies 
have not succeeded in refuting Bergson’s crush- 
ing indictment cf the Indian conception of 
morals. Industrialism, he says, by freeing west- 
ern society and consequently the Christian 
mystic also from the oriental idea of inevita- 
bility, provides a new impetus to love and to 
the mystic’s love of God. It was Renan who 
said, as Toynbee reminds us, that detachment 
is not compatible with love. 

But because everything that was important 
in Christian philosophy has been secularized 
by the western mind, it is necessary for ra- 
tionalists to take in account the Christian 
heritage. From very early times man’s con- 
sciousness has been partly determined by 
theology — an attempt to conciliate the con- 
tradiction individual-society by substituting 
for society a mythical image of the universe 
that would satisfy our “‘oceanic feeling.” This 
feeling could never have been made to serve 
concrete reality and therefore our civilization 
could never have attained the high level it 
came to in the western world if progress and 
liberty had not become the two great driving 
forces of our society. It is only a religion of a 
progressive character that could elaborate in 
its policy of proselytism a dialectic explanation 
of man and his creater, cause and effect. In 
the development of the contradiction science- 
religion, as we follow it from the time of 


Giordano Bruno, we must come to Hegel be- 
fore we are able to apply dialectics to history. 
I see no reason, contrarily to Toynbee, to op- 
pose to the imperfections of human laws and 
to PJjato’s idea of the polity, Saint Augustine’s 
theocracy. But if historical materialism makes 
us turn away with impatience from Toynbee’s 
political archaism, it is not to favor an ideo- 
logical empiricism by means of which we could 
incorporate in our modern world this or that 
commandment of Confucius or Lao Tse. To 
Professor Hocking’s defense of the value of 
Chinese ethics I oppose again the judgment of 
Hegel: “Cicero gives us in De Officiis, a book 
of moral teachings more comprehensive and 
better than all the books of Confucius .. . 
for the Chinese (according to Lao Tse) what 
is highest and the origin of things is nothing, 
emptiness, the altogether undetermined, the 
abstract universal and this is also called Tao 
or reason. . . But if philosophy has got no 
further than to such expression, it still stands 
in its most elementary stage. . . What is there 
to be found in all this learning?” Nothing, 
and that is why we can study oriental phi- 
losophy only from the point of view of 
anthropology. 

Today, America in her pragmatism is be- 
having toward philosophy as Rome did toward 
non-Roman deities such as Apis or Isis. But 
it is not because priests have become profes- 
sors and that universities replace shrines, prag- 
matism polytheism, that monists, christians or 
materialists, should submit to this intellectual 
farce of petting Civa and Buddha on the 
shoulder. And if we are against the saint it is 
certainly not in favor of pseudo-saints, Gandhi 
or Chiang Kai-shek — for the latter, too, ac- 
cording to Professor Hocking, is a great po- 
litico-religious reformer. But if this is the case, 
why not extend our sympathy to Pétain, whom 
his admirers call a second Jeanne d’Arc? 

* * * 

If loss of confidence in reason encouraged 
some in religious thinking, it influenced 
others to set up art into a cult, an idea whose 
origin can be traced back to the “religion” of 
Saint Simon and Enfantin, and whose intel- 
lectual justification is to be found more di- 
rectly in the theories of Spencer and Durk- 
heim. Division of labor, this “cancer of so- 
ciety” found its raison d’étre in a time when 
the bourgeoisie was only too willing to believe 
in a gradual and unhampered progress. Prot- 
estantism — and progress was particularly ob- 
vious in Protestant countries, England and 
Germany — had taught man to have absolute 
faith in work. Capitalism had made the ruling 
class feel the need to develop such an ideology 
because it had separated work from the instru- 
ments of labor. In a period of extreme division 

(Continued on page 18) 
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L Stéphane Mallarmé in his book Divagations strove to create ana- 
by André Masson logical portraits of two poets, conceived by him as twins. His 
affective gaze oscillated from the ray of the black star of the eyes of Baudelaire to those — turned inward and 
burning for himself alone — of Edgar Allan Poe. | have taken the liberty of using lines of the poet to illustrate my 
drawings, and for a frame, in capitals, some of the verses from that extreme chef-d'oevre which is also one of the 
extremities of French poetry: a summit where, in a “unique lightning,” the purest language — the initiative being 
left to the word —is united with the loftiest, the most singular, and the most adventurous thought. 


of labor, marked by a separation between labor 
and speculative thought, art becomes for the 
artist what money was for the workman, a 
means of purification, and a supreme goal. 
Since the coming of age of the masses aa the 
Industrial and French Revolution — and the 
increase of their educational requirements, the 
status of the artist and poet has changed from 
that of courtier to the aristrocratic republics 
of Athens or Florence to one of demagogue 
or flatterer of the masses. The purpose of the 
theory of art for art’s sake was to preserve 
art from the new peril. At this historical con- 
junction art had for the first time to function 
in a society which was not dominated by an 
aristocracy but by a class — the bourgeoisie — 
which believed more in progress than in tra- 
dition, an idea which is expressed in the ad- 
miration for the self-made man. The theory 
of division of labor led art to put an emphasis 
on experimentation, following the example of 
science that had come to be identified with 
progress. As for success, the artist was to ob- 
tain it under the form of idolisation which the 
mass dissemination of knowledge through the 
press and the radio had made possible. Even 
the contradiction between sacred and profane, 
which anthropologists were discovering as a 
fundamental division in primitive society, 
seemed to justify the bourgeois point of view; 
it was so easy to identify in contemporary so- 
ciety science and art with a sacred function! 
But when, under the pressure of class an- 
tagonisms, the mystification of the division of 
labor ceased to have an effect, then the artists 
who had already habituated themselves to con- 
sider their functions as sacred display all the 
weakness of caste: their sole preoccupation is 
to save their skins. Art for art’s sake becomes 
art for the artist’s sake; the means become an 
end and the personal is dehumanized; to save 
artists now means to save the tools that write 
books or paint pictures. Vanguard reviews of 
art and poetry compete in their common effort 
to justify the artist’s escapism. At least André 
Breton is aware that if the artist should avoid 
a spiritual collapse it is not enough to suggest 
that he should cease writing for the duration 
or avoid compromises, he appeals to the “‘van- 
guard” to uphold the prerogative of an eternal 
minority whose task should be to challenge all 
beliefs in the name of doubt. This fetishism 
of doubt can only provide a basis for the 
substitution of ideological competition by per- 
sonal rivalry. After the last war the de facto 
substitution of art for art’s sake had, from 
the point of view of the development of civili- 
zation, a profound raison d’étre; in the inter- 
bellum period the balance between the con- 
tradictory social forces was of such a nature 
that intermediary — petty bourgeois — activity 
could express itself freely. If we keep in mind 
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that- viewed from the angle of group psychology 
the function of art is to play the role of a 
safety valve for emotions, which if not cana- 
lised only cause an increase of anxiety, we 
understand why society became so art conscious 
in the twenties and thirties and also why art 
cannot function properly today. When anxiety 
—the suspense in a period of tension — is 
replaced by terror in the face of a calamity — 
there is no social usage for safety valves. Now 
it is not only useless but it becomes reactionary 
to rationalize anxiety and turn it into doubt 
as does Breton —to say nothing of his sug- 
gestion to create a new myth. To spread the 
gospel of doubt in days of agony is like ship- 
ping spices to the starving populations of 
Europe. Doubt may have been progressive in 
the days when Abelard revolted against the 
Schoolmasters. But it is only by distorting the 
political reality of our time that we could speak 
of the fundamental moral crisis in terms of 
the contradiction orthodoxy-heresy or temp- 
tation-purity. In our effort to overcome anxiety 
we must try simultaneously to change both the 
subjective and objective factor of the body 
social; both the political reality of the world 
and our attitude toward this reality. To return 
to the faith of defunct societies and their dog- 
matism as. the mystics suggest; to the creation 
of the myths which we are convoked to assist 
by the hierophants of new mysteries; to the 
Civitatis Dei of Saint Augustine and to Breton’s 
dialogues written in the backyard of the Re- 
public and to his banquets without dialogues; 
to fetishes, it is time to oppose new battle cries. 

But how are we to know what are the right 
battle cries unless we have decided what choice 
to make and what decisions to reach on the 
major issues at stake? There is something 
faulty in a diagnosis that does not indicate the 
nature of the therapy. However penetrating 
Arthur Koestler’s The Yogi and the Commissar’ 
I doubt that he will be able to give us a satis- 
factory solution to the problem of conduct. I 
believe that an analysis based on an “either-or” 
psychology leads us nowhere. By reducing 
Jung’s archetypes to Kantian  antinomies 
Koestler’s pair of opposites in the social spec: 
trum — the Yogi crouching in the “warmthless 
but all penetrating” ultra-violet rays and at the 
other end, obviously the infra-red, the Com- 
missar, the man who “helieves in Change from 
Without” — are reducible to a common de- 
nominator the way the alternate rhythm of 
day and night are reducible to differences in 
degree of light. The spectrum no more than 
the navel can serve; by gazing at either we are 
fixed to an arbitrary center. Not the navel or 
its substitutes but the individual is the common 
denominator in all rhythms of conduct. How 
misleading Koestler’s premises are becomes 
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evident when he accuses Prometheus in the 
nineteenth century of turning into a shallow 
optimist full of arrogant self-assurance. If ever 
Prometheus becomes too enfeebled to pursue 
his heroic deeds we shall steal the fire from 
him! It is not by an analysis of the spectrum 
that we shall discover Prometheus — he is re- 
vealed in eruptions of volcanic force. 

No final judgment can be passed on actions 
whose justification lies in their goal, because, 
we can never know what will be the effects of 
objective hazard. On the other hand we know 
since Freud that for all practical purposes we 
must give up hope of discovering what are in 
the last instance the motives of our actions, 
we cannot judge human conduct according to 
a theory of intentions. Toynbee’s interpretation 
of how Gregory the Great and the Emperor 
Heraclius became important heroes in spite of 
themselves can lead, if correctly applied, to 
the formulation of a post-Euclidian conception 
of morality, which will be a morality of re- 
lations — of relations to the economic factor. 
According to this theory of “le heros malgré 
lui”? no analysis of intentions, no examination 
of immediate results can guarantee what will 
be the verdict of history. This theory is a 
materialist counterpart of Calvin’s dogma of 
predestination and, in a wider sense, both a 
reply to Protestant and Catholic moralities and 
to the controversy between Jesuits and Jan- 
senists. 

None has more clearly described the nature 
of the two factors of morality, free will and 
necessity, than Blaise Pascal. But the principles 
of a new morality will not be founded on a 
reinterpretation of a Jansenist theory of in- 
tention; they shall be deducted from an appli- 
cation of the theory of probability to the field 
of morals. It is significant that we owe the 
basis of the calculus of probability to a study 
of the game of dice, made by Pascal. Pascal’s 
interest in hazard was predetermined by the 
growing belief of the capitalists in the ad- 
vantages of speculation. Less than a century 
later the Western society went through a series 
of crises due to oyerconfidence in speculation. 
The capitalist, a man who has faith in his 
destiny, is an individualist, intuitively, as Kant 
would say, he understands that the subjective 
counterpart to chance or probability, in dice or 
speculation, is risk, risk and not temptation. 
The humanist Machiavelli had already drawn 
our attention to the importance of interest 
and the Counter Reformation tried to apply 
the theory of interest to the purposes of the 
Catholic church; why shouldn’t therefore the 
most powerful individualists of that time apply 
this theory to their god, money? But in the 
days of the growth and power of capitalism 
risk never became a virtue because on the 


whole the individual had too much faith in 
capital and in its stability not to prefer initi- 
ative and investment to risk and speculation. 
After Pascal, risk and chance followed two 
opposing directions, that of adventures in fi- 
nance and politics and that of work and science. 

From the time accident insurances were given 
to workers the notion of risk became a counter- 
part to death and was therefore associated with 
life. Risk is the latest form of development 
of purification. The theory of risk has also 
been applied in some advanced legislations 
since the last war — and more particularly in 
social democratic Austria — to unmarried 
mothers. According to the Austrian legislator 
and in contradistinction to the French (circa 
1910) it was no longer necessary to prove 
paternity for the man who presumably had had 
sexual relations with the mother at the time 
of conception to be responsible for the child 
because it was assumed that he had taken the 
risk of conceiving it. 

In the development of its own contradictions 
capitalism had had three important moral im- 
plications. First, since Proudhon and Marx the 
workmen came to realize that salary does not 
correspond to the value of work, which means 
that it is not through work that man can 
become rich. Secondly, economic crises inherent 
in the capitalist system have seriously shaken 
the confidence of both the working class and 
the middle class in such capitalist dictums as 
“time is money.” Their fear of inflation and 
unemployment generates an obsession: the idea 
of earning money without work — outside time 
so to speak. Thirdly, as opposed to investment 
and to work, risk has been ennobled by sci- 
ence, and marxism by tracing the evolution of 
capitalism to its inevitable fate made it clear 
that work could never automatically lead to 
the emancipation of the working class; it is 
therefore necessary to associate work with po- 
litical activity but this conclusion is in direct 
contradiction to bourgeois morality which has 
idealized work. According to bourgeois ideology 
developed by the Reformation, for work to 
become a virtue it must remain pure, that is 
to say isolated from risk. Risk was attributed 
either to the new God — the God of Calvin — 
who by casting salvation on some and damna- 
tion upon others stands for fortune and not 
for justice, or to God’s image upon earth, the 
capitalist. For God, the salvation of men, and 
for the capitalist, the accumulation of riches 
has become an enterprise in which the faithful 
are doomed to work if they want to earn their 
daily bread and enter paradise. But if instead 
of submitting to fate man liberates himself 
from the capitalists he automatically dissoci- 
ates himself from the Protestant and bourgeois 
conception of work and is therefore at last 
free to associate work with risk. By means of a 
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determinist interpretation of history it is not 
only possible to associate work with politics but 
also work with enterprise. To the mechanistic 
salary conception of work we should oppose 
the dynamic conception of work, as an -enter- 
prise (council of workers). More and more 
dissatisfied with the conditions of work man is 
becoming aware of the value of risk; he sees 
it associated with pure science, with political 
history, with life in birth accidents. This direct 
association encourages us to correlate respon- 
sibility with all forms of creative work. Our 
integrity — the atheist’s purity —is rooted in 
fidelity to the Idea, and because our morality 
is one of creation and not of salvation, to the 
mystic’s belief in purification through sacrifice 
and to the artist’s faith in purification through 
sublimation (theory of art for art’s sake), or 
through rituals (art for the artist’s sake), we 
oppose risk and responsibility. Risk is the 
counterpart of discovery — the materialist’s 
initiation. All attempts to revive sacred rites 
by means of a concoction of anthropological 
theories (sacralization) and psychological the- 
ories (sublimation) serve the sole purpose of 
rationalizing the fear of those unfortunate in- 
tellectuals who hope to avoid the grave impli- 
cations of reality by castrating the Idea with 
the scissors of Doubt. Instead of the Church — 
the laboratory and chants modulated by the 
passions of the masses! All risks have to be 
taken if the exceptional is to be captured. The 
contents of the tragedy of existence can no 
more be distinguished from action. The modern 
poet is no Hamlet; not the statesman alone, 
the poet also faces the new reality and inter- 
prets it in dynamic terms; he struggles for the 
rehabilitation of the hero; he must become a 
hero, become one and idolize none. We are not 
for “heroic literature” either in its epic robes 
or in the garb of a domestic cult, known under 
the name of novel. Of all types of literature 
the most valuable is the mantic, and as in the 
age of science divination becomes discovery, 
so the mantic eye of the poet plunges into 
dreams and traces the course of alienated sen- 
sations with the audacity and precision of Rim- 
baud. But as liberty isolated from the idea of 
political progress can not benefit the masses — 
the rule of Pericles and the theories of Plato 
and Aristotle are a sad proof of this — so 
mantic poetry must again become prophetic 
and insight must now follow “the science of 
perspectives” for art not to remain a form of 
speech used by a caste of Pharisees to deliver 
their utterances in the Temple. But against the 
leaders betraying the ideas they once battled 
for there is no need to provoke the wrath of 
the people which would chase the Pharisees 
out of the Temple, for they have fled before 
committing sacrilege. In their new role, sales- 
men of ideas no wider than the hem of a 
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VERTIGO 


(Continued from page 13) 


of their choice lead them, on the contrary, in 
their wake, or, when courage intercedes, check 
with severity the success of their ambition. 
Every attempt is not necessarily in vain, but it 
costs much patient work, and grows unceasing- 
ly, and renders more persuasive the temptation 
not to oppose an idea so painful to vanquish, 
and which it must be all the more exalting and 
efficacious to uphold. 


At this point the consent to vertigo intrudes 
itself and, soon after, the acceptance of fate. 
Everything turns toward war and rushes to it. 
And as the idea ordinarily accompanies the 
event, war becomes the supreme value. There 
is no violent heart which its fascination does 
not seize little by little. Each one transfigures 
it, waits for its fulfillment, and flies to his ruin 
like the insect to the flame and the bird to the 
snake. The pomp which dazzles like the en- 
thusiasm which sweeps him along are but the 
fruits of his desertion, but what can one say 
to him henceforth? He feels himself already 
the gauge of all grandeur, invincible hero, 
gambler and lover. 

[Translated from the French MS. by C.H.F.] 


petticoat, they are only capable of arousing 
mirth. 

Confidence in creators can be regained only 
through common action pursued in the name 
of an Idea. And “ideas do not fall from the 
sky”; they develop in the clash of conflicting 
economic interests. We must not forget that 
the actual battles are the outcome of crushing 
defeats —the defeat of the English working 
class in the General Strike; the repression 
against the Chinese workers conducted by the 
Kuo Min Tang; the coup d’état of Dolfuss, 
the Moscow purges, Hitler’s victory; the fail- 
ure of the Popular Front in Spain and France. 
Nobody knows where the future battles of 
Marathon will be fought for the Persians are 
now everywhere and what we mean by Greece 
— the animus without which no further prog- 
ress can be accomplished — is momentarily 
confined to very small groups; but they, too, 
are to be found everywhere. It is only those 
who are not guided by the light of historical 
materialism who will let themselves be over- 
come by sickness at the mere sight of the 
rough sea of our civilizations. Philosophers 
they call themselves and sit under a tree near 
the desert when they should cover their im- 
pudent faces with leaves. Poets are not seized 
Prosi cu MCMC Sn EERE 

y him — Aeschylus 
the poet warrior is Promethean. 


HOMAGE TO BATTLING SII 


by Paul Eaton Reeve 


Naiveté has an eternal function. But bananas 
make bad dragons. Siegfried on a desert island 
implies symbols of lost skills. His invulnera- 
bility and swordsmanship would be _ over- 
matched by the fruit. Siki the Senegalese was 
a good warrior. He was decorated with the 
Croix de Guerre for capturing a tank single- 
handed. Victor Hugo imagines this incident: 
man conquering an iron cannon gone berserk 
on a ship in a storm. But the tank is sentient. 
It knows manners and memories. Siki’s mem- 
ories did not exist. He had not the fatality of 
deductive intelligence. His manners were too 
exquisite for formal patterns. Therefore the 
intuition of the tank was wasted on him. He 
annihilated it with a rum bottle filled with 


gasoline. 


Dragons eat bananas. Siki could never have 
been born out of his time. He had an instinct 
for being in at the kill, rather than falling 
gloriously in the first exchange of shots. Hence 
his pride in the young lion he used to lead 
on a leash past the fire hydrants of Versailles. 
Siki would have been functional among the 
towers of the 21st Century. But our very ran- 
dom arrangement of contact thrust Siki here 
when many were still children. So he became a 
craftsman in a technological age. He exposed 
the personalities who attempted to debauch 
with glamour what is essentially a profession. 
He knocked out the very serene and beautiful 
Georges Carpentier, thereby ruining a carefully 
calculated million dollar love match (Carpen- 
tier intended using Siki merely as practice for 
his second meeting with Dempsey). 


Siki had an estimated vocabulary of 96 
words, poetry in itself. His powerful intellect 
gained in concentration what it lost in perspec- 
tive, and dealt with the world in terms of 
images, as his world deals with itself. Thus he 
reduced complexities to nerve-explosions, ges- 
tures without symmetry, ceremonies of love to 
which the god declines the invitation. The deaf 
mutes the French boxing commission employed 
to read his lips in motion pictures of the Car- 
pentier bout, which they tried to prove was a 
frameup, received an education that was a 


rebuke. 


Siki declined all formal invitations. Rather 
than exploit his social position for purposes 
of ornamentation, Siki preferred to risk his 
world championship against an Irishman, in 
Dublin, on St. Patrick’s Day. Of course he won 
the fight, but paid for this small triumph (the 
one slightly undignified instance in his career, 
except perhaps in love, where it is said his 
pettiness was divine), paid for it by losing the 
decision and his title. 


Siki in America. Scott Fitzgerald pretended 
to write this kind of fantasy (the wonder-child 
with bright armor corroding under the acids 
of social pressure). For the first time in his 
life Siki was up against real madmen — Amer- 
ican businessmen, gangsters. Siki was never 
mad, for the element of calculation and mathe- 
matical precision that leads true madmen to 
seek asylum was absent from his least gesture. 
He was no match for them. He could only 
knock them down in street fights, doublecross 
them, take away their women (for he trans- 
formed Broadway by appearing there in a full 
dress suit, high hat, tan shoes, two monocles, 


and attended by two giant Senegalese carrying 
jars of whiskey for presentation on demand. 
Jeanne Eagles, who adored Siki, sometimes ac- 
companied him for a few blocks). But the 
madmen cared little for these social triumphs. 
They wanted Siki to obey their rules, to accept 
victory or defeat at their choice. Not Siki, He 
preferred their only alternative —the bullet 
in the back. When it struck, Siki kept walking, 
so great .was his faith in his own invulnera- 
bility. He betrayed the killers into the bad 
taste of using too many bullets; finally when 
they opened with a machine gun, he obliged 
by circling to the curb and falling head-first 
into the gutter, drunk with death. 


A LL our efforts as writers and az men 
must be to release the enchained dragon 
within us. That it may not exist is no 
concern of the critic, we presume that it 
dloes. Enchained by whom? By ourselves, 
naturally, who else? 

There in all the colors of shells and 


million minutes before we have learned 
so much as to drink from a cup. 

The art is to get through to the fact 
and make it eloquent. We have to make 
a direct contact, from the sense to the 
object (within us) so that what we dis- 
clost is peeled, acute, virulent. .. But we 


Atduice to the Young Poet 
by William Carlos Williams 


crystals, as certain as chemistry, lives 
the thing we are, its connection with our 
senses afferent and direct. Subconszious- 
ly we cannot lie. 

But to give it efferent channels is an- 
other matter. It is an unwilling witness 
and there is no easy way to bring it to 
time — it is convenient to be a liar and 
too often the mark of culture — no way 
for the poet to unleash it but one open 
to all the destroying winds of the world 
and the world beyond the world. 

By words only can it be called up. 
Give your dragon the words and it will 
bear witness. 

Since when in modern times must 
we condone the effrontery of him who 
would predetermine the mould and com- 
plexion of the supernatural, delimiting 
that only as good which to him seems 
desirable? 

Your business is to see that all avenues 
of egress are kept open between what is 
inside you and the page. To do otherwise 
inaugurates a steady process of deterio- 
ration in a writer. And that isn’t the half 
of it — unsuitable for this letter. 

Select the good! Certainly we must 
select the good —as witnessed by our 
dragon from within. As poets we must 
select what is pertinent to us as poets. 
Unless you follow that order in full be- 
lief you will come into contact with 
righteousness of a sort you may not be 
prevared to face. 

No one cares what blinders you choose 
to wear and you may call good what you 
will. But unless the dragon speak it. . . 
You may blather in Greek of the wisdom 
of the ancients to your heart’s content 
and wear the motley of the very church 
but if as a poet you do net rouse the 
dragon within you, unscathed! you are 
by that so much more the fool. 

Consciously, sitting before a piece of 
paper with only words as our weapons 
every trick of the imagination offers it- 
self to defeat us. Our job is to reveal 
what we are by what we have appre- 
hended. It must be sensual for that is 
our only contact with the world. And 
there it IS, crouching within us — a 
mould packed with the images of ten 


too easily get to thinking of the effect. 
The effect! On whom? The effect has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
It is an accidental by-product of the 
work, to focus there is to say that the 
eye is simply not on the object. 

For words are dangerous principally 
to the users of them. Sometimes they 
work release in a man young enough 
not to have learned the trick of being a 
liar. Wait a while, the words will soon 
bring lies enough for him, generations 
of lies have been bred into them by care- 
ful selection. Like it or not words for a 
poet are everything. And there the lies 
begin. 

Yet the unlying dragon within us can 
only be called up by an incantation of 
words. How? Shall we go learn the words 
at an academy? Shall we? 

Academies are the cemeteries of all 
dragons. Avoid them. There behind 
fences they stand on the defensive, pro- 
tecting knowledge — as they would have 
it, clerks at the best, awaiting a master 
— shoved there to be rid of them. At 
the worst unmentionable. 

But wait a minute. Avoid scholars but 
do not avoid their knowledge. Be sure 
only that it is not conditioned by their 
assumptions of learning. Infamous black- 
guards when too far gone “willing” 
themselves to their maimed attitudes. 
Remember that as degree men they are 
no more than clerks locking knowledge 
in awaiting a master. Get what they have, 
at your peril! Get it if you have to 
murder them for it. For without knowl- 
edge and its coinage of words, born in 
you or stolen, you will never raise any- 
thing by your ebracadabras but straw. 

Get what you need, get it if necessary 
the way Bill Suckaround got his, through 
a horse’s head. They have never forgiven 
him for it, stealing their bacon. Within 
us lies imprisoned the infinitely multi- 
plex quarry, only a channel of words 
will release it, words related to the senses, 
not learned at school — whose witness 
will be the instinctive movements of a 
nascent thing, a variety, living and firm 
— nat those of a hack or a seal trained 
to say papa. 
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MATERIA POETICH 


by Wi hee Steaees 


The essential fault of surrealism is that 
it invents without discovering. To make 
a clam play an accordion is to invent 
not to discover. The observation of the 
unconscious, so far as it can be observed, 
should reveal things of which we have 
previously been unconscious, not the 
familiar things of which we have been 
conscious plus imagination. 


* 


The imagination does not add to reality. 


* 


The great well of poetry is not other 
poetry but prose: reality. However it 
requires a poet to perceive the pcetry 
in reality. 


* 


At the moments when one’s terror of 
life should be greatest (when one is 
young or old) one is usually insensible 
to it. Some such thing is true of the most 
profoundly poetic moments. This is the 
origin of sentimentality, which is a fail- 
ure of feeling. 


* 
Poetry is reality and thought or feeling. 
* 


If one believes in poetry then questions 
of principle become vital questions. In 
any case, if there is nothing except re- 
ality and art, the mere statement of that 
fact discloses the significance of art. 


* 


The dichotomy is not between realists 
and artists. There must be few pure 
realists ard few pure artists. We are 
hybrids absorbed in hybrid literature. 
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All poetry is experimental poetry. 
* 


Each of us has a sensibility range be- 
yond which nothing exists. In each this 
is different. 

* 


In poetry, you must love the words, the 
ideas, the images and the rhythms with 
all your capacity, to love anything at all. 


* 


A journey in space equals a journey in 
time. 


* 
Poetry must be irrational. 
* 


The purpose of poetry is to make life 
complete in itself. 


* 
Poetry increases the feeling for reality. 
* 


Consider: 
a. That the whole world is material 
for poetry; 
b. That there is not a_ specifically 
poetic material. 


* 
One reads poetry with one’s nerves. 
* 


The poet is the intermediary between 
people and the world in which they live 


and, also, between people as between 


themselves; but not between people and 
some other world. 


Then Peisandros smote the crest of the helmet 
shaded with horse hair, close below the very 
plume, but Menelaos struck the other, as he 
came forward, on the brow, above the base 
of the nose, and the bones cracked, and the 
eyes, all bloody, fell at his feet in the dust. 

* # 
But Meriones shot at him as he retreated 
with a bronze-shod arrow, and smote him in 
the right buttock, and the arrow went right 
through the bladder and came out under the 
bone. And sitting down, even there, in the 
arms of his dear comrades, he breathed away 
his soul, lying stretched like a worm on the 
earth, and out flowed the black blood, and 
wetted the ground. 


There Lykon smote the socket of the horse- 
hair crest, and his sword brake at the hilt, but 
Penelos smote his neck behind the ear, and 
all the blade sank in, and naught but the skin 
eld, and the head hung slack, and loosened 
were his limbs. 

* 
And Idomeneus wounded Erymas on the 
mouth with the pitiless bronze, and the spear 
of bronze went clean through below, beneath 
the brain, and shattered his white bones, and 
his teeth were shaken out, and both his eyes 
were filled with blood, and he blew blood up 
through mouth and nostrils as he gaped, and 
the black cloud of death covered him about. 

* 
And Patroklos caught hold of the spear and 
dragged him over the rim of the car, as when 
a man sits on a jutting rock, and drags a 
sacred fish forth from the sea, with line and 
glittering hook of bronze; so on the bright 
spear dragged he Thestor gaping from the 
chariot, and cast him down on his face, and 
life left him as he fell. 

“ 
Both his brows the stone drave together, and 
his bone held not, but his eyes fell to the 
ground in the dust, there, in front of his feet. 
Then he, like a diver, fell from the well-wrought 
car, and his spirit left his bones. 

* 
And Aias in his turn smote Phorkys, as he 
bestrode Hippothods, and brake the plate of 
his corslet, and the bronze let forth his bowels, 
and he fell in the dust and grasped the earth 
with his hand. 

* 
—him Hector smote beneath the jaw and 
ear, and the spear-end dashed out his teeth, 


according to Homer 


and ‘clave his tongue asunder in the midst. 
And he fell forth from the chariot and let fall 
the reins to the ground. 

* 


Just then in boyish folly, displaying the swift- 
ness of his feet, he was rushing through the 
forefighters, until he lost his life. Him in the 
midst did fleet-footed noble Achilles smite 
with a javelin, in his back as he darted by, 
where his belt's golden buckles clasped, and 
the breast and back plates overlapped: and 
right through beside the navel went the spear- 
head, and he fell on his knee with a cry, and 
dark cloud covered him round about, and he 
clasped his bowels to him with his hands as 
he sank. 

* 
Then he smote Agenor's son Echeklos on the 
midst of the head with his hilted sword, and 
all the sword grew hot thereat with blood; 
and dark death seized his eyes. . . 

* 
Achilles smiting the neck with his sword swept 
far both head and helm, and the marrow rose 
out of the backbone, and the corpse lay 
stretched upon the earth. 

* 
Thus spake he, and the other's knees and heart 
were unstrung. He let go Achilles’ spear, and 
sat with both hands outspread. But Achilles 
drew kis sharp sword and smote on the collar- 
bone beside the neck, and all the two-edged 
sword sank into him, and he lay stretched 
prone upon the earth, and blood flowed dark 
from him and soaked the earth. Him seized 
Achilles by the foot and sent him down the 
stream, and over him exulting spake winged 
words: "There lie thou among the fishes, which 
shall lick off thy wound's blood heedlessly, 
nor shall thy mother lay thee on a bed and 
mourn for thee, but Skamandros shall bear 
thee on his eddies into the broad bosom of 
the sea. Leaping along the wave many a fish 
shall dart up to the dark ripple to eat of the 
white flesh of Lykaon. So perish all, until we 
reach the citadel of sacred llios, ye flying 
and | behind destroying. Nor even the River, 
fair-flowing, silver-eddied, shall avail you, to 
whom long time forsooth ye sacrifice many 
bulls, and among his eddies throw whole- 
hooved horses down alive. For all this yet 
shall ye die the death, until ye pay all for 
Patroklos' slaying and the slaughter of Achai- 
ans whom at the swift ships ye slew while | 
tarried afar." 

[from the translation by Lang, Leaf and Myers] 
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View Listens 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


: < 
45A, Fairfax Road, Bedford Park, London, W.4 
Saturday evening, 12th September, 1942 


My dear Charles Henri Ford: 


The new series of ‘VIEW’ is wonderful. The 
Max Ernst number was a high I thought would 
be difficult to equal but you managed it with the 
Tanguy-Tchelitchew number. You have no idea 
how envious I feel of your being able to produce 
such issues when government regulations, paper- 
shortage, scarcity of printing technicians, and 
other almost insurmountable difficulties make 
‘ARSON’ a burden to no astounding results. 


I look forward to seeing your next issue which 
promises to be as interesting and as inspiring as 
these last two. 


.. . It is so important to writers in England 
now to find American publication when the maga- 
zines here, in order to ensure their paper supply 
have to please the reactionary taste of a Kenneth 
Clarke or some other artistic and literary souteneur 
at some fatuous Ministry or other. 


Do please ask people in New York to send 
material for ‘ARSON.’ Calas accuses us in 
‘VVV’ of not being international, but how can we 
be if we are not sent contributions from outside 
Britain. I am editing the surrealist section of a 
sort of New Directions that Alex Comfort is 
preparing for the Grey Walls Press. I should like 
contributions for this from America and have I 
your permission to reprint from ‘VIEW’? 


With best wishes, 


TONI DEL RENZIO 
Editor, Arson 


QUESTIONS ABOUT SURREALISM 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Dear Mr. Ford: 


View is, really, almost the weirdest magazine 
I’ve ever seen —a tribute that ought to touch its 
contributors. Incidentally, do surrealists read 
Groddeck? and Prince’s book about Miss Beau- 
champ? I think they’d enjoy them very much. 


. . Even dreams seem to the dreamer very 
logical— and shouldn’t the best surrealist work, 
like Kafka or Alice in Wonderland, have this 
troubling delusion surface of everyday actuality? 
Certainly a lot of surrealist painters exploit this 
detailed Defoesque matter-of-fact surface to the 
limit —take Max Ernst’s collage of the bound 
man in the old railway compartment, the man 
with the lion’s head, etc.—all this in the un- 
troubled old-fashioned engraving. Of course, you 
can say, “How about Picasso’s bone surrealism, 
that sort of thing?” But I don’t know the equiva- 
lent in writing, or how it could be attained. 


Do you think many of your contributors are 
consciously dada? are “breaking down the morale 
of the bourgeoisie”? or are they sincere as doves? 


Sincerely, 
RANDALL JARRELL 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Roger Caillois, author of Le Roman Policier and 
other books, is one of the most brilliant of the 
younger French writers’ in exile, edits Lettres 
Francaises for Sur editions in Buenos Aires. In 
this country he has been published in Verve and 
in VVV. 

Pavel Tchelitchew's large oil painting, Hide and Seek 
(“Cache Cache’), which Parker Tyler writes about 
in “The Endless Island,’ has been acquired by the 
Museum of Modern Art, and is included in a 
retrospective exhibition of this artist’s work at the 
Museum from Oct. 27 to Nov. 29. 


Parker Tyler has completed the MS. of The Holly- 
wood Hallucination, a social, psychological and 
esthetic study of the movies, for which Henry 
Miller has written an introduction. 


John Bayliss, young poet and editor active in Eng- 
land, writes: ‘‘Have collaborated with Nicholas 
Moore in recently published Fortune Anthology 


. .. a second anthology is being compiled with 
work by Montagu O’Reilly, Kay Boyle, Henry 
Miller, G. S. Fraser and others . . . with Derek 
Stanford. (young art critic comparable only to 
Melville on Surrealism) am doing an anthology of 
Nineties stories containing Symons, Wilde. Dow- 
son, Cracklethorpe, etc. . . With Moore am trying 
to get a big Anglo-American anthology accepted 
(it’s too big now there’s a paper shortage). This 
contains everyone except Auden, Spender, Mac- 
Neice. . . View is stimulating. . Please don’t 
close down.” 


Nicolas Calas's first book of essays in English, 
Confound the Wise, was published this year by 
Arrow Editions. 


Hanani Meller, 21-year-old American of Russian 
extraction, is now serving with the United States 
Army Signal Corps somewhere in the Middle East. 
The drawing ‘for our cover is used through the 
courtesy of the Willard Gallery. 


Peter Wells is one of the youngest of the British 
poets and was first published in Poetry (London). 


Sanders Russell edited Experimental Review from 
Woodstock, N.Y. 


Salvador Novo, the Mexican poet, will be included 
in an anthology of Latin American poetry, edited 
by H. R. Hays, to be published in the near future 
by Yale University Press. 

André Masson, well-known French Surrealist, is 
living in New Preston, Conn. His latest paintings 
and drawings will be exhibited in 1943 by the 
Buchholz Gallery, in a group show with Klee 
and Miro. 


Wallace Stevens is author of many books of poems, 
the most recent being Parts of a World. 


Paul Eaton Reeve is an authority on Battling Siki. 


Kurt Seligmann exhibited at the Nierendorf Gallery 
in 1941. He will have another show early in 1943. 


Don’t miss the 
cAmericana 
Fantastica 


number of View, 2nd Series, No. 4 


50c a copy at the bookstores; no 
increase in price to subscribers 


View 


$1.00 a year for 4 numbers 


360 E. 55 New York) 
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The Sight of Marble and Other Poems 


by Epwarp JAMES 
e 
Published by 
JULTAN MESSNER SING, 
NEW YORK 


Although Mr. James’ novel, THE GARDENER WHO SAW 
GOD, won great acclaim from the critics all over the United States, 
this is his first book of verse to be published in this country. His 
previous volume of poetry, THE BONES OF MY HAND, was 
brought out in England. Of it, the London Times wrote: 


Gy 


Rohe 
JR 0 


__ “Mr. James’ poetry is nearly always brilliantly accomplished and is starred 
with curious fancies . . . his wit serves to point his sensitiveness, and he can 
subordinate it very effectively to lyrical abandon. Whether in his handling of 
myth or in his translation of his own experiences into something rare and strange, 
he crystallizes a lyrical impulse in verse that at its best has a certain diamond 
hardness.” 
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AND THE GREEKS 


THE BLACK SUN PRESS A Book of Hellenic Recipes 
and Culinary Lore 
vitae | By ALLAN ROSS MACDOUGALL 
Mi f t f author of The Gourmets Almanac 
isrortunes 0 Published by NEAR EAST FOUNDATION 
Th I t Is 17 West 46 Street, New York City 
S Ofte Price: One Dollar | 

by MAX ERNST All Profits Go to Child Feeding Station 

in Athens, Greece 
@ Ey : ea] 


An edition limited to 600 copies of 20 drawings (as well 
as 2 recent drawings and original cover design hitherto 
unpublished) and prose poems reprinted from the early 
work of this well known surrealist artist in collaboration 
with the poet Pau! Eluard, and augmented by a trans- 
lation into English by Hugh Chisholm. 

This edition, designed by Caresse Crosby, comprises 500 
regular copies at $2.50 each, and is supplemented by 
100 signed copies on hand-made paper; these copies, 
numbered | to 100, are now offered for advance sale, by 
subscription only, at $10 each. 
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Winter of Artifice 
by 
Anais Nin 
handset and printed by the author 
engravings by ian hugo 


on gilpin paper, $3 
on copperplate paper, deluxe edition, $5 


215 west | 3th street 


© 


An unusual item for collectors. A Christmas gift for lovers. 


Check or money order payable to 
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ART OF THIS CENTURY 


Opening October 21 


Pegey Guggenheim’s collection of Paintings, Sculpture, Collages, Drawings, 


Objects, and Photography representing the 20th Century 


Pioneer Art Movements 
e 


A research studio for new ideas of creative effort 


at 


30 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS 
BY 
MAUD MORGAN 


October 13-November 7 


JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 


Il East 57th Street 
New York 
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20 PAINTINGS 
ON MOTIFS 

OF THE DAY OF THE DEAD 
BY THE MEXICAN PAINTER 


ANTONIO ALVAREZ 
OCTOBER 26 
THROUGH NOVEMBER 7 
e@ 
WAKEFIELD GALLERY 


64. FE. 55 


John B. Flannagan, Letters. Introduction by 


With 30 plates 5.00 


Paul Klee. Giant Aphis. Facsimile. 734 x 3 

inches 1.50 

André Masson. Imagery. Facsimile 2434 x 

1834 inches 5.00 
e 


CURT VALENTIN 32 E. 57, N.Y.C. | 


OZENFANT 


"THE SCHOOL OF MODERN ART" 


Transferred from Paris and London to New York 
Mr. OZENFANT teaching 


208 EAST 20th ST. GRamercy 7-9723 


W. R. Valentiner. 8 ill. DyESy | 


André Masson. Anatomy of My Universe. | 


Pablo Picasso. Minotauromachy. Facsimile. | 


19 x 27 inches 7.50 | 


* MASTERPIECES 
by 
Nineteenth Century 


French Painters 


Cezanne Gauguin Manet 
Corot Van Gogh Monet 
Daumier Lautrec Renoir 


Degas e Seurat 


BIGNOU GALLERY 
32 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


PICTURE FRAMES 
BY 


BRAXTON 


Designer of frames for outstanding 

modern artists including Eugene Ber- 

man, Max Ernst, Yves Tanguy, Pavel 
Tchelitchew and others 


353 °EAST 58897. NEW YORK 


PLAZA 3- 2075 


PIERRE MATISSE 
GALLERY 


Modern Paintings and 


Primitive Sculpture 


51 EAST 57 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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